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I Now Am Wise 


Dear WEE WIsDoM Readers: 

On this page in your June, July, and August numbers of Wee Ws. 
DOM we have tried to tell you what The Prayer of Faith by Hannah Mor 
Kohaus (see page 21) means to us. Last month we discussed the las 
verse of the little prayer. Perhaps you were puzzled because we skipped 
the second verse. We skipped it and talked A sae the third verse because 
we knew that most of you will be starting to school about the 7th of 
September, and we know that that second verse will be very helpful to 
you in taking up your classwork again. This is the verse: 

“IT now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving too. 
All things I am, can do, and be 
Through Christ the Truth that is in me.” 

If you are entering a new school this year, or if you have been pro- 
moted to a higher grade, or if for some reason you are taking your old 
grade over again, you will need to be wise, patient, kind, and loving 
Only then will you get all the help and happiness possible out of your 
schoolwork and your schoolmates. : 

You will need wisdom on the playground as well as in study periods. 
You will want to be true to yourself and the right ways of living that 
you have been taught as well as true to your classmates. There will be 
hundreds of times when you will need to be kind and loving and patient 
with a friend or classmate who is a little slower than you are, or with 
someone who is a bit overbearing because lessons come easy for him, ot 
with someone who is quarrelsome and disagreeable. You yourself may 
be the one who needs someone who will be patient and kind and loving 
toward you. 

School days bring much happiness, but they also bring many & 
periences when we need our heavenly Father’s love and guidance. The 
Prayer of Faith will help you remember that God sent His Son Jesus 
Christ to tell us that we can do all that God wants us to do, be whatever 
He wants us to be as long as we follow Christ, the Truth that is in us. 

When we speak of the Christ or the Truth that is in you, we mean 
that part of your mind and spirit that God created like Himself, perfect. 
Since it is like God, when you do as the mind of Christ within y tells | 
you, you will make no mistakes and no enemies. Your school days will 
filled with joy. 
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ber Picture 


By Ollie James Robertson 


White clouds drifting overhead, 
Apple orchards turning red, 
Goldenrod and butterflies, 
Fog ‘that veils. the purple skies— 
That’s September! 
2. 
Pens and pencils, books and things, 
Gay school bells that ding-a-ling; 
Jack and Mary, Ann and Pete 
Skipping down the shady street; 
Stories to tell, poems to say, 
Games and races—Hurray! hurray 
For September! 
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“[™M going to ask Barbara if I may wear her 

crystal beads this afternoon.” Marta sang 
the words as she skipped along the street with 
her chum Mary Jane. “When I have those beads 
on I feel really dressed up.” 

“I’m going to wear my combs with the = 
flowers on them. They look pretty with my blue 
dress,” Mary Jane answered happily. 

It was Friday noon, and the first week of 
school was almost gone. It had been a good 
week. The sixth-grade room was bright and 
cheery with new paper and paint. There were 
new books waiting to be read; but best of all, 
there were several new pupils, and Miss Wayne 
had announced this morning that there would 
be a get-acquainted party in the afternoon. 

“T’'ll see you after lunch,” Marta called to Mary 
Jane as they turned the corner. She ran the last 
half block to her home and burst into the front 
room with a glad “Yoo-hoo, Mom”; but no one 
answered, and she hurried through the rooms. 
On the kitchen table was a note. 

“Marta,” it read. “I’ve suddenly decided to 


go with Daddy to Brooktown. Barbara is hav-. 


ing lunch downtown with’ a friend. Look in the 
refrigerator for sandwiches. Be back early this 
evening. Love, Mom.” 

For a moment Marta stood quite still. “But I 
wanted to ask Barbara if I might wear the 
beads,” Marta said right out loud in the quiet 
kitchen. Slowly she opened the refrigerator door 


and took out the plate of sandwiches. She poured 
a glass of cold milk and ate her lunch. 

Afterward she changed into a pink gingham 
dress and tied on a new pink hair ribbon. Then 
for a moment she stood undecided outside the 
door to Barbara’s room. Finally she pushed it 
open and went over to the dresser. She gave a 
little quivering sigh as she tipped up the lid of 
the jewel box and looked at her sister’s crystal 
beads. With trembling fingers she lifted them 
from the purple-satin box. They twinkled and 
glistened with every color of the rainbow. They 
almost spoke to her. Marta slipped the shining 
strand around her throat and fastened the 
clasp. 

“They are magic,” she whispered breathlessly 
to her reflection in the mirror. “I always look 
different—almost beautiful—when I have them 
on.” She leaned a little nearer and looked at het 
blonde hair and her snub nose covered with 
freckles. Did she imagine it or was her hair more 
golden, and were the freckles fading away? Was 
there a tiny dimple in her cheek? 

“T'll wear the beads this one time. I know 
Barbara won’t care, and I'll tell her as soon as 
she comes home tonight.” All the way to school 
Marta kept saying, “Barbara won't care, Barbara 
won't care,” trying to convince herself that it was 
all right to wear the beads. 

In the schoolroom Sandra spied them right 
away, and the other girls crowded around. “Oh, 
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Marta, what lovely beads! Where did you get 
them?” 

“They belong to my sister Barbara. She works 
in an office downtown. Uncle John sent them to 
her when he was overseas. They came all the 
way from India.” 

“From India!” The girls stood in an admiring 
circle around her. The beads became sparkling 
prisms of light and color as the sunlight shining 
through the window touched them. 

“Oh, what if you’d lose them?” Ellen asked 
with a little shiver. “If they were my sister's I'd 
be almost afraid to wear them.” 

Marta laughed. “Barbara doesn’t care if I wear 
them. The clasp fits so tight I can hardly undo 
it. See how it fastens?” She unhooked the clasp 
and held out the beads. They seemed alive with 
light and beauty. 

After the bell rang Marta sat quietly at her 
desk, trying to study, her history book open be- 
fore her. But a shadowy thought of fear began 
running through her mind. What if the party 
lasted so long that Barbara would come home 
and miss the beads before she could explain? 
“Barbara won't care. She would want me to wear 
the beads to the party,”’ Marta told herself again. 
Then she turned resolutely to her history book 
and tried to shut out the troublesome thought, 
but in the quietness of the room it came back to 
remind her, and the beads hung heavy around 
her throat. 

She gave a long unhappy sigh and felt of the 
silver clasp to see if it was tightly fastened. And 
slowly, like a cloud creeping over the sun, fear 


Dorothy Martin, 


illustrator 


and shame wiped out all Marta’s joy and pleasure 
in wearing the beads. She thought of all the kind, 
loving things her sister had done for her. She 
could see too the hurt, puzzled look in Barbara’s 
face when she knew that Marta had worn the 
beads without permission. j 

“I wish—I wish I'd never thought of wearing 
them. I never will again unless she tells me to!” 
Marta leaned sorrowfully over her book, and two 
tears dropped with a doleful little thud on the 
fresh new page. “I’d rather be ugly—and freck- 
led—and plain than ache like this!” 

The afternoon dragged by. It seemed hours 
and hours before it was time for the party. But 
at last the books were put away and the room 
was filled with friendly talk and laughter. Mary 
Jane came over to Marta and took her hand. 
“Come on, Marta, let’s ask Evelyn Dunn to play 
a game. She looks lonely. For goodness’ sake, 
Marta, smile a little. Evelyn won’t think you’re a 
bit friendly if you have such a long face and look 
so glum. What’s the matter? Someone hurt your 
feelings?” 

“Yes. Marta hurt them,” Marta answered with 
a wry smile. “But come on. I'll try to forget it.” 

For a second Mary Jane looked puzzled, then 
she laughed understandingly. Marta did almost 
forget the hurt and worry as she played games 
and entered into contests with the others. It was 
a fine party. Bill Andrews, one of the new boys, 
surprised them when he sat down at the piano 
and played all sorts of tunes without any music. 
They gathered around him, singing the songs 
they knew. 
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fasten the clasp. 


It was nearly five o'clock when the party was 
over. There were dark clouds overhead when 
Mary Jane and Marta stepped outside the build- 
ing. Suddenly Marta felt as if she could not get 
the beads home soon enough. “Oh, Mary Jane, 
let’s take the short cut through the park and 
across the vacant lot.” 


“All right, and let’s hurry. It looks stormy.” 
They started running down the street as the 
first few drops of rain splashed on the sidewalk. 
They almost flew across the little park and the 


vacant lot. By the time they reached the corner 
it was raining hard. 


“My, I’m glad to get home,” Marta thought, 
and she gave a long sigh of relief as she ran up 
on the front porch and stepped inside the house. 
“Tl put the beads in the box the very first thing, 
before something happens to 
them.” She reached up to un- 


Her heart almost stopped 
beating! Fear and terror poured 
over her. She felt frantically 
around her throat, inside her 
dress, in her pockets—every- 
where. Then she felt again, but 
the beads were gone! Barbara’s 
crystal beads were gone, gone! 

Marta sank into a chair. She 
tried to think. She tried to re- 
member when it could have 
happened. “I have to find them. 
I have to! Oh, I wish Mom and 
Dad were here.” She dropped 
her face into her hands and 
hard sobs shook her body. 

Finally Marta dried her tears. 
There was a quietness every- hair. 
where, a fresh, sweet quietness, _ 
for the quick shower had 
passed. For a minute Marta was 
quiet too, so quiet that once 
again she heard the inner voice 
that had been calling to 
her all afternoon. Her lips 
whispered a prayer over 
and over again. A hint of 
a smile came over her tear- 
stained face. She scribbled 
a note on a scrap of paper. 
“I've gone to hunt for 
something I lost,” she 
wrote and propped the 
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Anticipation 
By Marguerite Gode 


My brother is glad, 
My sister is glad, 
And so is my mother, 
And so is my dad; 


And even Aunt Ellen 
Has written to say 
She’s proud I am going 

To start school today. 


Dear Grandma has sent me 
A new cap to wear, 
And Mother has scrubbed 


me 
And brushed down my 


We're all very happy 
Excepting poor Spot; 
He can’t go along, 
And he'll miss me a lot. 


note up on the kitchen table. Then she hurti 
put on her rubbers. The sun was almost shining 
again, and the dark clouds had passed over, 


Marta began to retrace her steps carefully. She 
looked at every inch of the cement sidewalk tp 
the corner of the block. She crossed the street, 
where the water was still running into the gut 
ters, and then she walked on to the vacant lot 
The narrow, beaten path, bordered by uncut 
weeds and grass, was trampled and muddy. I 
would be almost a miracle if she found the bead 
here, but she bent the weeds aside, searching and 
hoping for the tiniest glint of crystal in the green 
leaves or in the thick, black mud. 

But the beads were not there. 


Marta crossed the street again and entered the 
park. People were already coming out to enjoy 
the freshness after the rain. 

“Lost something?” a cheery 
voice asked, and Marta raised 
her eyes to look into the friend- 
ly face of Jimmy Brant. He had 
a sack half full of evening pa- 
pers slung over his shoulder. 
He was in the sixth grade too, 
but he was so shy and quiet that 
no one knew him very well. 

“Oh, Jimmy, I’ve lost my sis- 
ter’s crystal beads. She doesn't 
—I mean I just have to find 
them!” Marta burst out. 

“Whew,” Jimmy whistled 
sympathetically. “I'll help you 
look for a few minutes. Crystal, 
shiny and clear. Looks kind of 
like these raindrops, doesn’t it? 
Be hard to see.” 

They bent over, looking care 
fully at the wide gravel walks, 
under the shrubbery along the 
side of the walks, and in the 
grass that grew between the 
walks and the shrubbery. But 
_ they did not find the 
beads. 

When they came to the 
next street Jimmy smiled 
into Marta’s worried face. 
“Sorry we didn't find 
them. Right now I must 
finish delivering my p* 
pers, but I’ll come by after 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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A Five-Part Serial by Lee Waltner 
Chapter Three 


HUCK looked up at Alexandria with a laugh 
® in his sunny brown eyes; but when he saw 
her staring at him mistily he stood up with his 
hand on Dyke’s collar. 

“Did what Mr. Barth said bother you?” he 
asked gently. “Because if it did, don’t let it. I 
love my father, and I’m proud of him, just as you 
love your father and are proud of all the fine 
things you know about him. But neither of us 
has anything to say about who our fathers are or 
what they do. So I can’t like you or dislike you 
for being your father’s daughter, and you can’t 
like me or dislike me for being my father’s son. 
Isn’t that so, Mr. Duncan?” 

Chuck looked past her. He was questioning her 
grandfather, who stood in the doorway behind 
them. 

“You've said it very well, Chuck,” said Grand- 
father gravely. ‘People may be lucky or unlucky 
in their parents, but they deserve little blame or 
praise for what their parents do. Each of us is 
responsible for his own acts, not his parents’.” 

From the other side of the house they heard a 
motor starting. The Barths were leaving. 

Chuck hesitated. It seemed that he, who had 
been so sure, hardly knew what to do or say now. 

“I guess I'll be going, Mr. Duncan,” he said. 
“Maybe if Mr. Barth starts doing all those things 
—well, I wish you’d see my father. He’s not the 
prosecutor now, and he’s the best lawyer around 
here.” 

Alexandria saw a slow smile light her grand- 
father’s face. His color began to return too. 
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Knitted Mask 


“That sounds like good advice, Chuck,” he 
answered. “I’ll remember it; and when you feel 
like it, come to see us again.” 

Bewildered, Alexandria watched Chuck make 
his way toward the river, going through the mel- 
on patch and down the bank. He waved, and she 
waved back; but she was very unhappy. Instead 
of being a bright and shining day it looked as if 
her grandfather’s birthday might become the 
target for unlovely things yet in store for them. 
She tried not to brood on the dread events that 
threatened them, but her thoughts circled back 
to them with stubborn persistence. 

It was almost night when Mrs. Caudle came 
looking for Graycee. 

Alexandria stood at the table washing the 
dishes. Grandfather sat in the corner mending 
a piece of harness. 

“T declare,” she said to Alexandria, “that cat 
makes me more trouble. Not a piece of bread left 
out of the box but she pounces on it! Not 
spool of thread or a bath cloth, the darning egg 
or a cushion out of place but she has to drag tt 
around! Well, anyway she’s made a good house- 
keeper of me in spite of the Barths.” 

“Why in spite of the Barths?” Alexandria 
asked wonderingly. 

“I get tired of trying to keep things nice for 
them,” Mrs. Caudle admitted. “They complain 
about everything and threaten their neighbors. 

She glanced toward the corner. 

“It’s you they're after now, Mr. Duncan,” she 
declared. “Mr. Barth left for town in an awful 
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What the Story Told Before 


Alexandria Duncan, nicknamed Alex, and her grand- 
father Hugh Duncan lived in the old farmhouse with 
their big black dog Dyke. They were often sad, because 
Alexandria’s father could not be with them. People 
were not always kind, especially Benny Barth and his 
father. 

Benny _— the watermelon Alex was saving for 
her grandfather's birthday; then called her father a 


jailbird. When she tried to fight him, Dyke lunged at 
his chain. Just then Chuck Anderson came to the river 
bank and Benny pretended the dog was barking at a 
cat. They all went to the house, where they found 
Benny's father browbeating Mr. Duncan. Chuck sug- 
aati that Mr. Duncan talk to his father, who had 

the prosecutor when Alex’s father David Duncan 
was sent to the penitentiary. 


hurry and took Benny with him.” | 

“I know,” said Grandfather. “But I find that 
meeting trouble halfway is not a good policy.” 

Mrs. Caudle waited expectantly, but when he 
said no more she exclaimed: “You'd better go 
yourself. Those Barths are poison!” 

She moved closer to Alexandria and dropped 
her voice to a husky whisper. “If you need any 
eggs for a special-nice birthday cake, I’ve got 
them to spare. Looks like every hen I’ve got has 
taken to laying all of a sudden.” . 

As quickly and unexpectedly as she had come, 
she disappeared into the twilight. They could 
hear her voice growing fainter as she called Gray- 
cee. As it faded into the sounds of evening a 
man climbed the steps to the back porch and 
opened the door without knocking. Her grand- 
father rose with the harness dangling from his 
hand and stared speechless at the tall, gaunt 
figure. 

Alexandria stared too, and Dyke came to 

the open door and nosed against the screen. 
He waved his tail gently and whined to get 
in, 
Then like a flash Alexandria knew! 
She dropped her tea towel in the middle of the 
floor and flew to him. Both her arms went around 
him, and she pressed her cheek hard against him. 
He put both his hands under her arms and tried 
to lift her high above his head, as he used to do 
before he went away. His laughter came shakily 
from his throat. 

“You've grown, Alex, child! How you've 
grown!” 

“Father!” murmured Alexandria. “Dear, dear 
Father!” 

Grandfather rumbled behind them, ‘David, 
Son, welcome home!” 

It seemed a long time before any of them 
could say much, but at last they were all seated 
in the narrow kitchen. Alexandria perched on 
her father’s knee, and her grandfather sat op- 
posite them beaming with happiness. 


Alexandria laughed: “You surprised us, Dad- 
dy! We thought you wouldn’t be home for ever 
so long.” 

She dropped her head against him and listened 
to the beating of his heart. His arms, strong and 
protecting, held her close. Surely she would 
never again worry or wonder about anything! 
Surely now Grandfather would have someone to 
work beside him and help him with the knotty 
problems that Henry Barth was heaping on him. 

“I have come home a year early,” Alexandria 
heard him say. 

“Good behavior?” asked Grandfather. 

“I wanted to be with you and Alex too much 
to make a mistake. Now I've the promise of a 
really good job in Kansas City. I'll report there at 
the end of the week, and it won’t be long till I 
can send for you two.” 

To Alexandria the words that passed between 
her father and grandfather did not mean much. 
She was content in the knowledge that at last she 
had her father at home; but a shadow passed 
over her grandfather's face. 

“If going to the city seems best to you, Son, 
all right,” he said. 

Alexandria pressed suddenly closer to her fa- 
ther. The thought of his leaving them at the end 
of the week came to her harshly, seeming to tear 
away little parts of her. It hurt her so that she 
could not say anything but could only cling to 
him and hope that it would not happen. 

Her father must have noticed how still she 
was, for he tipped her face so that he could look 
at her long and intently. 

Her grandfather cleared his throat. 

“I figured you’d want to stay here, Son,” he 
said. “While we worked the place we might find 
out who really did rob the bank. I haven’t had 
much time to investigate. Alex was so little. 
Tending her and the farm was all I could man- 
age. As it is, I've got the place in such shape 
we're apt to lose it if we can’t satisfy Barth.” 

“Barth?” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m feeling very 
rich 
This bright September day; 
I’m thanking You for school 
and friends, 
For time to work and play. 


Alexandria did not under- 
stand when Grandfather ex- 
plained about the mortgage, 
but when he had finished, her 
father thought a long while be- 
fore he spoke. 

“You're right. I’ve more to 
gain by staying here than by 
going anywhere else. We'll 
make a go of it. I took some 
agricultural courses while I was 
away. By putting the lower pas- 
ture into hybrid corn we can 
more than pay off any mortgage 
Barth could have on the place; 
and considering all that lies be- 
tween us, Barth should be will- 
ing to give us time. I’ve been 
thinking too about that 
and the mask they found here. 
They must still be at the court- 
house, kept as exhibits in the 
case. There’s a chance we could 
trace them to their owner.” 

Grandfather nodded. 

' “There was some reason they 
picked you to hide behind,” he 
said. “If we put our heads to- 
gether, we'll figure it out, won't 
we, Alex?” 

Alexandria was again sunk in 
delicious comfort, but she ex- 
claimed enthusiastically, “We 
surely will!” 

The evening promised a won- 
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derful birthday for Grandfather 
and happiness for them all, but 
when morning came and the 
sun shone down clear and warm 
a thunderbolt of bad news 
struck their world. 

Mrs. Caudle appeared in the 
barnyard, where Alexandria 
was throwing grain to the flock 
of young chickens she was rais- 
ing. Mrs. Caudle carried a bas- 
ket of eggs on her arm, and her 
sleeves were still rolled up on 
her strong brown arms. 

“Looks like you'll soon have 
plenty of eggs,” she said as she 
surveyed the pullets. “But I 
want you should have these 
now. Don’t any of them belong 
to Barth. He won't fool with 
chickens. Says there ain’t any 
money in them. So as long as he 
don’t have any expense, I’m 
free to do as I please with them, 
and I please to make a present 
to you for your grandpa’s birth- 
day!” 

Alexandria lifted a rosy face 
to her kindhearted neighbor. 
She took the basket and was 
about to bubble over with word 
of her father’s return when Mrs. 
Caudle again burst into speech. 


“Barth came home _ with 
news, Alex. Seems like the fel- 
low that robbed the Hanover 
Bank all those years ago is 
working again. The Gates City 
Bank got robbed last night, and 
everything went just like it did 
five years ago in Hanover. I 
reckon that'll make them lay off 
your pa, him being shut up so 
far away.” 

Alexandria put the basket of 
eggs on the ground. She covered 
her face with both hands to 
shut out the beautiful new 
world she had been smiling at 
all the morning, and the very 
center of her began to whirl 
around in a crazy fashion that 
bewildered her. 


Sleep, and I heard Grandfather 


Mrs. Caudle put her arms 
around her. 

“What's the matter, Alex 
child?” she asked. 

Alexandria told her breath. 
lessly: “Daddy came home las 
night, but he couldn’t have been 
in Gates City robbing any bank, 
because all night long I couldn 


and him breathing. I was » 
happy! It was just like I was a 
violin and God’s hands were 
making the most beautiful mu. 
sic in me. And now—oh, Mrs. 
Caudle, someone’s sure to say 
Daddy did it!” 

Mrs. Caudle patted Alexan- 
dria’s shoulder. 

“This needs thinking about,” 
she said. “Someone took mean 
advantage. If we find out who 
knew your father was coming 
home, we'll most likely find out 
who robbed both banks.” 

Alexandria drew back and 
looked at her. The woman's 
voice had snapped with ~pur 
pose. Her eyes snapped too. But 
what could anyone do?” 

“My advice to you, little 
lady,” Mrs. Caudle said, “is to 
let your elders figure it out. Just 
be grateful you got your pa 
back. Be sweet to him. Cook 

(Please turn to page 31) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, this is my good- 
night prayer 

As I climb into bed: 

I thank You for a happy day, 

For sleep and rest ah 
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“TOR ME, Mother?” asked Beth. ‘But it 
isn’t my birthday or Christmas or any spe- 
cial day at all!” 

The six red flowerpots stood on the kitchen 
table. They were all alike, but the flower in 
each was a different color. 

“Tl put them on the window sill,” Beth said. 
“They'll get plenty of sunshine there, and I'll 
water them everyday.” 

Beth was as good as her word. The flowers 
grew higher and higher. She showed them to 
her friend Jane. 

“They aren’t any special-day flowers,” Beth 
told her. “Mother said she gave them to me to 
make me happy. She calls them my ‘sunshine 
flowers!’ ” 

Jane admired each one of them. “I hope I 
get some just like them,” she said hopefully. 

A few days later Beth stood before Jane’s 
house. She looked at the sign on the door. 
“Measles,” it said. She looked up at the window 
of Jane’s room, but her friend did not appear to 
give her a friendly wave. 

“She must be pretty sick,” thought Beth, walk- 
ing home. “I wish I could give her something to 
cheer her up.” 

She tried to decide which of her toys and 
books she should give Jane, while all the time 
she knew what Jane would like most. But Beth 
didn’t want to lose even one of her flowers. She 
loved them better than anything else she had. 


The next morning Beth jumped out of bed and 
ran down the stairs to the kitchen. Her flowers 
sat on the window sill. Their bright faces seemed 
to thank her as she watered them—not too much. 
nor too little, but just enough. 

Beth thought of the book she had wrapped 
up for Jane, but she was not very happy about 
it. It really was not a good book; she never 
looked at it herself. 

Beth sighed. She knew Jane could not look 
at pictures when she had the measles. Down deep 
in her heart she knew she was going to give her 
friend one of her flowers, even though she did 
not want to. 

It took Beth a long time to decide. The yellow 
flower was losing a few petals. “Jane won't 
mind,” thought Beth. But all the time she knew 
she was going to give Jane the pink flower. It 
was the prettiest one of all. 

On the way to school Beth ran up on Jane’s 
porch. She put her plant on the wide railing, 
knocked on the door, then ran down on the side- 
walk. The door opened, and Jane’s mother 
stepped out on the porch. 

“The flower,” pointed Beth. “It’s for Jane to 
cheer her up.” 

All that day in school Beth had a good feel- 
ing. She thought she would feel bad when she 
gave away one of her flowers, but she didn’t at 
all. She felt happier than she had ever felt be- 
fore. (Please turn to page 30) 
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Mr. 


By Helen L. Johnson 


IMOTHY Tompkiis sat his special 
+> branch of the Wishing Tree and wished. 
Wishing was Timothy's favorite occupation. He 
wished for a pony, he wished for a bicycle, he 
wished for a cart, hie wished for a ride in an air- 
plane. In fact he wished for so many different 
things that he could not always remember what 
he was wishing for. This was his problem today. 
As he sat on his special bough of the old elm 
tree, he looked over the world, and it looked 
rather good, he had to admit. Still he felt he must 
wish for something, so he just said, “Today I 
wish all my wishes to come true!” 

. “Ha, ha, ha!” laughed a little squeaky voice 

up in the tree. 

“Who's up there?” cried Timothy. “Who's 
laughing at me?” 

“I am,” answered the voice. 

“Who are you?” asked Timothy. 

“I'm Mr. Widget.” 

“I can’t see you,” said Timothy. 

“That’s because I’m so small and I live so far 
up in this tree, but you can hear me, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered Timothy. “I can hear you 
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Picture by Florence Sonnevelt 


all right.” 

“Well, then you know I’m here,” said Mr. 
Widget. 

“What do you do?” asked Timothy. 

“Why, I make wishes come true,” answered 
Mr. Widget. ‘“That’s how I got my name, you 
see. First I was called “Wish-get,’ but that was so 
hard to say people just shortened it to Widget.” 

“Do you really and truly make wishes come 
true?” cried Timothy. “Will you make mine 
come true, will you please, Mr. Widget?” 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” Mr. Widget 
squeaked. ‘First I have to get a lieutenant. I have 
to stay up here in this tree, so I do my work 
through my lieutenants.” 

“Could I be a lieutenant?” asked Timothy. 

“Well, I could try you out,” answered Mr. 
Widget, “but you might not like the orders I 
give you to carry out.” 

“Oh, I will,” answered Timothy. “What do I 
have to do?” 

“Well, being my lieutenant means that you 
will have to help me make other people’s wishes 
come true,” said Mr. Widget. 
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“Oh, I never thought other people had wishes 
too,” said Timothy. 

“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Mr. Widget. “Of 
course they have. Everybody has wishes, but they 
don’t all go around talking about them as 
you do. Some of them have been my lieutenants 
before and know how hard it is to make wishes 
come true. Perhaps you won’t want to be my 
lieutenant when I tell you how hard it is.” 


“Oh, yes, I will,” cried Timothy. “I’ll work. 


hard.” 

“Then let’s get busy and think whose wish we 
will make come true today,” said Mr. Widget. 
“How about your mother? Do you know of any- 
thing she wishes for?” 

“Well,” answered Timothy, “I know she 
wishes the weeds were pulled out of her garden.” 

“Um, hum,” said Mr. Widget, “that’s a very 
reasonable wish. Weeds are bad in a flower gar- 
den. Now, Timothy, do you know what the 
weeds look like?” 

“Oh, yes, I know what the weeds look like,” 
answered Timothy. ““My mother showed them to 
me.” 

“Well, then,” replied Mr. Widget, “suppose 
you start being my lieutenant by going down and 
pulling those weeds. One thing you must remem- 
ber though. If anyone asks you if you pulled the 
- out you must say, ‘Perhaps Mr. Widget 

“All right, I'll go right down and come back 
and report to you when I have finished,” cried 
Timothy. 

So Timothy pulled all the weeds out of his 
mother’s garden. That night when his mother 
went out to water her garden she said, “Oh, my! 


The weeds are all gone. I wonder who pulled 
them. Did you, Timothy?” 
“Well,” answered Timothy, “perhaps Mr. 
Widget did it.” 
“I’m glad somebody did,” said his mother. 
“That Widget fellow must be a very nice per- 
son.” 

The next morning Timothy went up to the 
Wishing Tree and said, “Mr. Widget, I pulled 
the weeds out of my mother’s garden yesterday, 
and I told her that perhaps you did it. What do 
you want your lieutenant to do today?” 

“Now, let’s see,” said Mr. Widget. “Do you 
know of any wishes that your father has?” 

“Yes,” said Timothy slowly. “I know he 
wishes the tools were picked up in his garage. 
But it’s a very hard job.” 

“Well, I expect it is,” answered Mr. Widget. 
“I expect I shall have to get another lieutenant to 
take care of your father’s wish.” 

“No, you won't,”. cried Timothy. “I'll do it 
even if it is hard.” 

So Timothy cleaned up his father’s garage. 
When his father came home Timothy was play- 
ing near the garage. “This garage looks very 
neat,” said his father. “I wonder who cleaned 
it up.” 

Timothy spoke up. “It might have been Mr. 
Widget.” 

“Who's this Mr. Widget you're talking 
about?” asked his father. 

“Why,” answered Timothy, “he is a very little 
man who lives up in the Wishing Tree. He is so 
small you can’t see him, but he makes people’s 
wishes come true. You see how he made your 

’ (Please turn to page 26) 
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Happy Thoughts 


To help you keep happy 
each day of this Pron. 4 


By Florence Taylor 
For the week of September 5 


It matters not where I may be, 
My loving Father cares for 
me. 


For the week of September 12 


God always answers when I True prayer is more than a 


At any hour of night or day. It’s telling God I love Him 
best. 


For the week of September 19 


I tell God what is troubling 
me; 
Then from my problem I am 
free. 


For the week of September 26 


request: 
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The Lit 


tle Raccoon 


} biden Ringo Raccoon climbed down the tall 
elm tree. He tried to see how careful and 
how quiet he could be. He was supposed to sleep 
all day and prowl around at night; he had never 
been alone before out in the broad daylight. His 
mother would likely doze all day, his brothers 
and sisters too; he’d learn some things they didn’t 
know—that’s just what he would do. 

And as he stood there trying to decide which 
way to go, something bounced in front of him 
and stopped and said: “Hello! I’m Skippy Squir- 
rel. Who are you? Have you been here before?” 

“I’m Ringo Raccoon,” Ringo said. “I live al- 
most next door. My home is in that tall elm tree. ~ 
That’s where we stay all day; then when it’s dark aN 
we all come down and hunt for food and play.” “in ax ‘~ 

“Looks like you have dark glasses on,” sai 
a Skippy in surprise. ‘I suppose you wear them 
Bo the sun won’t hurt your eyes.” ROSNY 
4 “They grew on me,’ ’ said Ringo, with a soft, 
embarrassed cough. “We raccoons even sleep y iN 
| 


a them; we never take them off.” 
“I haven’t any glasses. I don’t need them, 

Skippy said. “My face is just plain face. I have a\ 
pretty tail instead.” He arched it proudly upward, 
F and twirled it once or twice as if to say in his- 
7 squirrelly way, “Now isn’t it quite nice?” 
* “Perhaps you haven’t noticed, but my tail is_ 
a pretty too,” said Ringo, as he slowly turned and 
a brought it into view. “And mine has rings on it§ 
besides—four of them, all white—and I'll sa 
before you ask me, I don’t take them off at 


a night.” He smiled. “Of course our tails are not 9 
~ the stand-up, show-off kind; we just leave them I 
hanging, and they follow on behind.” d 
“He thinks he’s smart,” thought Skippy with Ps 
a disappointed sigh. “But I’ll soon show him I’m , 
smart too, or know the reason why.” aia Ps 
“I’m hungry, Skippy,” Ringo said, “Let’s go and all 
down to the brook.” ms a 
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“Try this,” said Ringo, reaching down into the 
brook again. “It will do you good to change your 
‘diet now and then.” 

SN. / “That’s a funny kind of nut,” said Skippy. 
SY WAT'll declare, I've never seen one like it on a tree 
or anywhere. The shell is kind of lumpylike 


“Why go so far?” 
said Skippy. ““There’s a 
big, fat beetle, look!” 

“No, thank you, Skip- 
py,” Ringo said and 
took one sniffy smell. 
“We raccoons never eat 
our food until we've 
washed it well. Every- 
thing tastes better when 
it’s ‘dunked.’ Just come 
and see.” 

“Even nuts?” asked Skippy, spying one be- 
neath a tree. 

“Yes,” said Ringo. ‘Everything tastes better 
when it’s wet. You've learned many things from 
me. Now aren’t you glad we met?” 

Skippy didn’t answer, but he stood by with a 
gtin when Ringo reached the bubbly brook and 
dipped the chestnut in. 

“Here it is,” said Ringo. “You should always 
dunk your food. Bet it’s the most delicious nut 
that you have ever chewed.” 

Skippy cracked it open and took a bite or two, 


then shook his head. “It tastes to me the same as 
all nuts do.” 


—I'll bet it’s hard to crack.” He reached his 
paw toward it, then he quickly drew it back. 

“Look, it’s moving! Nuts can’t walk!” His 
eyes popped open wide. “What if I should eat 
it and it walked around inside!” 

“It’s a snail,” said Ringo with a loud laugh. 
“Can’t you tell? Other things besides a nut can 
grow inside a shell.” 

Skippy had never seen a snail. He slowly 
turned away, and though he watched while 
Ringo ate, he hadn’t much to say. “I’m just as 
smart as he is about a lot of things but,” he 
sadly told himself, “I wish my tail had rings. 
I thought my tail was pretty. I was proud of it 
before, but now somehow it doesn’t seem so 
pretty any more.” 

Then suddenly behind him he heard a fright- 
ening sound. He looped his tail above his back, 
and in one hurried bound he landed halfway 
up a tree. “A dog! A dog!” he cried. “Hurry, 
Ringo, hurry! He is almost at your side!” 

Ringo tried to hurry, with the dog hot on his 
trail. He climbed a tree, just out of reach—that 
is, except his tail! He tried to curl it upward; 
the dog was just below. He thought, “I wish I 
had a tail like Skippy’s—oh, oh, oh!” 

But before he could climb higher he felt a tug 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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E MUST remember as we read about 

Jesus’ life here on earth that there were 
no printed books or newspapers in Jesus’ day. 
The hand-written parchment scrolls on which 
were recorded the history and the prophecies of 
the Jewish people were kept in the Temple and 
in the synagogues. These scrolls were of great 
value, for they told of the one true God in 
whom this. religious people believed. Only the 
priests and teachers were allowed to handle the 
scrolls. The great majority of the people could 
not read. 

Jesus’ teaching was done by word of mouth. 
He wrote no textbooks, He set down no rules, 
He made no laws, He attached Himself to no 
organization. His teaching was the gospel of 
love. He taught that God is not a stern, harsh 
ruler but a kind and loving Father who wishes 
only good for His children. Jesus said that all 
men are brothers and that they should love one 
another and live together in peace and harmony 
as true children of their Father, God. 

The disciples, men whom Jesus had trained to 
carry on His work, were Jews. After Jesus’ ascen- 
sion they began to preach His teaching in Jeru- 
salem. The people: who first accepted the new 
teaching thought that it belonged to the Jews 
and the Jews alone. They thought it could be 
added to the regular Jewish teaching. But the 
priests and leaders of the old order tlic:ight dif- 
ferently. They persecuted the followcrs of the 
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The Character 


Jesus 


By Bula Hahn 


new faith. They drove them from the synagogues 
and often put them in prison. 

Because of the persecution many of the fol- 
lowers of “the Way,” as Jesus’ teaching was 
called, left Jerusalem. Rather than give up their 
faith in the Master they went to other cities and 
countries. Though few in number in the strange 
city to which they went—sometimes not more 
than two or three families—these people kept 
the love of Jesus in their hearts. For a time they 
worshiped in secret. Then gradually, as they be- 
came acquainted with the strangers among whom 
they lived, they began to tell the story of Jesus 
and His love. 

A small group of these early believers moved 
to Antioch, one of the great and beautiful cities 
in the world at that time. The streets of this city 
were paved with marble and bordered with palm 
trees. Lovely gardens stretched along the banks 
of the river that flowed through the city. Its great 
buildings were unsurpassed in design and splen- 
dor. It is said that in the market place of Antioch 
people from all the known world came together. 
It is also said that Antioch at that time was 
one of the most wicked cities in the world. Its 
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people did not know the true God, and they 
laughed and mocked at everything noble and 
sacred. 


The followers of Jesus’ teaching who had 
moved from Jerusalem to Antioch began to tell 
the story of Jesus to their next-door neighbors, 
to the small shopkeeper who had time to listen, 
and to the fishermen in the market place. How 
amazing it must have been to these people to 
be told that God did not want the death of a 
sinful man but that he should repent of his sin- 
ful ways and become a good man. To them it 
was a strange idea that God is a loving Father, 
a Father who sent His Son into the world to 
show people how to live better! 


The Greeks at Antioch were an intelligent 
people, quick to learn, keen 
to grasp anything new or un- 
common. Many of them ea- 
gerly took up the story of Je- 
sus. They reasoned that since 
God is the Father of all peo- 
ple, the teaching of Jesus be- 
longed to no one race or na- 
tion but to every man, to the 
whole human family. 

When word reached the 
followers in Jerusalem that 
the ‘“foreigners’—as the 
Jews called all people who 
were not Jews—in Antioch 
were coming into the faith 
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Change of Mind 
By Mabel Hamilton Huey 


How glad I was when school 


And vacationtime was here! 
I thought if school was done 


I'd never shed a tear. 
But—sh-sh, don’t tell a single 
Else I'll be a laughing 


help in handling the crowds that gathered. 
“Who can be of more help than my old 
friend Saul?” Barnabas reasoned. 


Saul, who was then at Tarsus, readily con- 
sented -to go to Antioch. It was the thing for 
which he had been praying, the thing that he 
believed the Lord wished him to do. 


Saul and Barnabas worked together in Antioch 
a whole year. They preached from no written 
books, they set down no rules to follow, no laws 
to be obeyed. But they did preach Jesus’ teaching 
of love, and Jesus’ teaching of love can be told 
in these few simple words: “Love one another.” 


Saul and Barnabas told the people of the char- 
acter of Jesus, His daily life, His ideals, His 
plan for better living. They told of His love of 
God, the Father of all, the 
Creator of all. They told how 
Jesus healed the sick, com- 
forted the sorrowing, gave 
hope to the downtrodden. 
They told of His meekness, 
His gentleness, His charity, 
His loyalty, His devotion to 
all people. He was never too 
weary to give aid, never too 
busy to listen to a beggar in 
the street. 

Through their preaching 
the message of Jesus took 
hold of a sinful, indifferent 
medley of people from many 


of Jesus in great numbers, stock— ' nations. Many, in many lan- 
they were much concerned. I'm really glad next week will guages, learned to pray to 
They asked Barnabas, a mem- start the God of love in the name 
ber of their own little group, Our school at nine o’clock! = of Jesus. Many people sought 
to go to Antioch and find out sesncousestennsosoassssousssesssssesssenteasasnasioeds to bring love, happiness, and 


under what conditions and 

by whose authority the foreigners were being 
accepted into the new faith. They still thought 
that if a foreigner were allowed to accept the 
new faith he must also live up to all the Jewish 
laws. Barnabas though had a more generous 
mind. 

When he reached Antioch his heart was glad- 
dened by what he saw. Many people there were 
weary of their empty, meaningless life and were 
filled with unrest. They were hungry for a soul- 
stirring experience such as Jesus’ teaching of love 
offered them. Barnabas was stirred by the op- 
portunity that he saw in Antioch for spreading 
the new teaching to all people. Soon so many 
came to hear him preach that he had to have 


peace into their own life by 
following the example set before them by Jesus. 

The year that Saul and Barnabas stayed in 
Antioch is a notable year in religious history. 
It was in this year that the splendid courage 
and the driving energy of Saul proved their 
value to the cause of Christ. It was in this year 
that Saul’s name was changed to Paul. It was 
in this year that Paul recognized his lifework 
to be that of making men Christians. 

It was in this year that the disciples were first 
called by the honored name “Christian.” 
Throughout the world it soon became known 
that a Christian is a person who is trying to 
mold his life according to the pattern of Jesus 
Christ. 
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says that fill be fine! 
Grandm'toud of me; 
her only des his head, 
Grandpa g, “We'll see!” 


ure havefnged since he 
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Now when you come to see the play 
I know you'll be so glad; 

It’s going ta be the finest play 
That we have ever had, 


For ’way over in the corner 
As straight as straight can be, 

If you look real close you'll see me— 
I’m going to be a tree! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
Vacation is over, and joyous school days are here again! Happy ad- 
ventures will fill your day to overflowing as you sonatas to pa this 
good rule: 
“Always add a smile or two 
When things are going wrong. 


Substract the frowns that 


to come 


When lessons seem too long. 


“Then multiply your efforts 


When the fi 


res won't come right. 


Divide your pleasures day by day 
With everyone in sight.” 
Trying to keep the Booster Club pledge helps you make each day a 


sen 


happy one. If you should like to join the Good Words Booster Club, 
a card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster 


Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. 


I'll be happy to send one to you. 


Remember to keep the good rule, and you will have a happy day; for 
lessons then are easy, and the hours fly away. 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: When I was on a 
holiday trip I lost my purse, and 
I could not find it. I wasn’t worried 
about the purse itself; only about 
the money and the return ticket that 
were in it. The purse was definitely 
not in my shoulder bag, because I 
tipped out the contents of the bag. 
So I began to retrace my steps to 
where I had been when I dis- 
covered the loss. 

Just as I felt like giving up the 
search I remembered to say The 
Prayer of Faith. Something inside 
of me told me to look again in 
my shoulder bag. I knew this was 
absurd, because I had’ had every- 
thing out of it once. Still something 
told me to look in it again. I 
tipped the contents out on a wall, 
os in a corner of the bag my 
fingers closed on my purse, and I 
knew that once again 
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had an- 


swered my prayer. Then I said an- 
other prayer to thank Him.—Jose- 
phine (England). 

When you read Josephine’s 
letter I believe you will want to 
say along with her, “Thank 
You, God.” When you talk of- 
ten to God in prayer He seems 
closer to you and you are better 
able to understand the answer 
that He always sends to every 
prayer. 

Our happiness is assured 
when we learn to be obedient 
to God’s voice. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 received 
The Prayer of Faith and the little 
card with my name on it. I try 


my best to be kind and patient with 
my brother. Sometimes I forget and 
say something unkind, but most of 
the time I remember the pledge of 
the Booster Club--Bobby Can- 
ada). 


Bobby is a new member, but 
he has already discovered that 
the secret of being happy is to 
think kind, loving thoughts. 

We can think only one 
thought at a time, and we have 
been given the power to choose 
the kind of thoughts we think. 
So we remember: ; 
“We must watch what we 

think, each minute, all 
day, 

And pull out the weed 
thoughts and throw them 


away; 
And plant loving seed 
thoughts so thick in a row 


That there will not be room 
for weed thoughts to 
grow.” 


Dear Miss Benson: Last Thuts- 
day my mother was away. My 
brother and I thought Mum would 
be tired when.she got home, so 
we went to the barn, cleaned it 
out, fed the cow, and let the calf 
loose. We had’ never done this be- 
fore, but we had watched Mum 
do it. All the chores were done 
when she came home. We were 2 
success!—Ellinor (Canada). 


Ellinor and her brother be- 
lieve in doing for others what 
they would have others do for 


then 
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them. We are sure Mum ap- 
preciated their thoughtfulness. 


Dear Secretary: I enjoyed your 
letter on imagination more than 
I ever enjoyed a letter before. I 
really can’t tell you how much it 
has helped me, especially when I 
don’t want to do something or 
when I start to say something I 
should not. When I start to sing 
and make believe it is easy to re- 
member that I am a good Booster. 
—Catherine. 


God has given us many won- 
derful gifts, and one of the fin- 
est of them is the gift of imagi- 
nation or make-believe. In our 
games of make-believe we try to 
remember that a good Booster 
always tries to think good 
thoughts and do fine, good 
deeds at all times. We shall be 
saying this little verse with you, 
Catherine: 


“Whenever I am angry 

I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I'll sing just a little 

But won't say a word.” 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 have memo- 
tized The Prayer of Faith, and I 
love the picture of Jesus that is 
printed on it. Will you please ad- 
vise me how to talk to my friends 
when they do not like the way I 
talk about good words?—Dennis. 


As Dennis tries to use only 
kind, loving words, he will find 
it unnecessary to talk about 
good words. As he remembers 
to think kind, loving thoughts 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


about his friends, he will find 
it easier and easier to let his 
words and actions express his 
good thoughts. 


Dear Secretary: 1 should like to’ 
tell you about an experience I had 
not long ago. One morning I woke 
up with a slight pain in my ear. I 
did not think much about it. By 
dinnertime my ear pained me a lot. 
I put medicine in it, but that didn’t 
help. I lay down, and thoughts of 
God came into my mind. I kept ° 
saying over and over: “God is 
healing me,” “God is my health.” 
By four o'clock the pain had left 
me, but my ear was still tender. I 
thanked God for healing me. 

I enjoy being a Booster, and I 
am trying hard to keep the pledge. 
Sometimes I fail, but I try again. 
I agree with Beverly, in January, 
1948, Wee Wispom, that playing 
the “glad game” helps us to be 
better Boosters.—Lois (Canada). 


Should you feel a pain in 
your body there are two things 
to do. First remember that when 
God made your perfect body 
He made it well and strong. 
Pain is not a part of God’s 
perfect plan for us, so we know 
that it cannot last. The second 
thing to do is to get very still 
and think about God as health 
and strength until we know 
that He is and that He never 
leaves us. A third thing you 
may do is to say The Prayer of 
Faith. Say it until it drives out 
thoughts of sickness. 

Of course sickness and pain 
cannot stay where health and 


strength are, so they just dis- 
appear. Thank you, Lois, for 
sharing your experience with 
us. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many- more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Billy Formwalt (9), 182 Second 
Ave., Hanover, Pa.; Gerald Swan- 
son (10), 931 DeKalb Ave., Syca- 
more, Ill.; Dixie Livengood (10), 
Reedsville, W. Va.; Beatrice Boyd 
(10), 222 Rector St., Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; Paul Squire (10), 127 Huron 
St., Syracuse 4, N. Y.; Deroyce Gar- 
retson (11), Box 101, Sugden, 
Okla.; Estir Rumsey (11), Rte. 2, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Shirley Cook (12), 
703 S. 85th St., Birmingham 6, 
Ala.; Violet Baysinger (12), Rte. 
2, Snohomish, Wash.; Norma Jean 
Cullen (12), 1411 S. 18th St, 
Birmingham 5, Ala.; Lee 
Simmons (12), Rte. 1, Beecher 
City, Ill.; Daniel Gossert (13), Rte. 
1, Box 333, Boulder, Colo.; Frank 
Serrano - (13), Rte. 1, Box 485, 
Tempe, Ariz.; Joy Gili (13), 950 
Fairfax St., Carlyle, Ill.; Luella Mae 
Burwell (13), Dewey Ave., Troy 
5, N. Y.; Margot Macaulay (13), 
516 Lewin Park, W. St. John, N. 
B., Canada; Joan Riley (13), 27 
Saxonwold Dr., Saxonwold, Johan- 
nesburg, Tvl., S. Africa; Margaret 
Webb (10), 119 Ottawa St. N., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada; Fleur By- 
ron Cox (12), White Chapel, 
Kingstown, St. Vincent, British 
West Indies; Charles Uhlman (10), 
Torbrook, N. S., Canada. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


‘Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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By Lawrent Lee 


§ PA RTA NS 
Chink Did Not Understand 


Copyright 1948 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


HINK’S heart thumped strong and loud. He 

was so pleased! Bob had said, “Miss Mor- 

gan, I nominate Chink for attendance monitor.” 

Even on this very first day of school he was 

going to have something good to tell his mother 
—that is, if he got elected. 

She had said when he left for school this 
morning: ‘I want you to make a good start, Son, 
and keep it up so that your teacher and your 
friends can know what a really fine person you 
are!” 

He had answered her with a laugh: “‘T’ll try, 
Mom. I’m not conceited, but I’m glad you think 
I'm O. K.” 

He looked across the aisle at Bob. Bob too 
thought he was all right and could take the 
roll each morning and afternoon and figure the 
attendance for Miss Morgan. But suppose he did 
not get elected! 

Behind him Judith Long giggled. 

“T nominate Earl Farrell,” she said. 

Chink was amazed until he realized that she 
had nominated Earl because Earl was poor in 
arithmetic and the mistakes he could make might 
be funny. She never stopped to consider whether 
she was being kind or cruel. She would laugh 
at anything. 

Miss Morgan was shins for other nomina- 
tions when the bell rang for recess, and Red 
Sloan said: “I move the nominations cease, 
Miss Morgan. Recess!” 

“Second the motion!” said Teddy Malone. 
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Miss Morgan dismissed the class. 
On the school grounds some of the Spartans 


_ crowded around Chink. 


Andy said: “Earl can’t do the job. He’s bad 
at figures.” 

“He’s not so good,” Chink admitted. “But 
keeping the records might make him work 
harder at them.” 3 

“It might,” David agreed, “and it might not. 
But you'll do it so well we'll be proud of you.” 

“Sure,” said Red. “Earl will be easy to beat.” 

Chink nodded. Until then he had not realized 
his advantage. 

“Poor kid,” he said. “If he had to subtract 
three absentees from forty-five pupils enrolled 
he'd get the wrong answer.” 

“Come on, fellows,” Bob cried. “Let’s play 
ball.” 

When school took up and the election began 
again Teddy Malone said: “Why don’t we give 
Earl the job to show him we like him and know 
he'll work extra hard at it? Chink’s good in 
arithmetic, but Earl needs practice. He’s a good 
baseball player, and he can be a good monitor, 
can’t he, Chink ?” 

Chink gulped. He had not expected Teddy to 
call on him for an opinion, and ever since recess 
he had expected to profit by Earl’s weakness. 
Now, with everyone looking at him and won- 
dering what he would do, he said lamely, “I 
think a person can do anything he really wants 
to.” 
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Earl was elected to act as monitor. 

Chink drooped. He had lost a chance to show 
his mother that his standing with his school- 
mates was good. 

At three o'clock however Miss Morgan told 
the class to put books aside. The school was tak- 
ing part in the county fair, and the room would 
need a committee to represent it on the school 
council and to get things started. 

Chink brightened. He might be elected to the 
school council. But when Miss Morgan asked 
for nominations for a chairman to conduct the 
afternoon meeting and to get the committee 
organized Iliss Juggerzier put up Randy Randall. 

Suddenly Chink was on his feet. To his sur- 
prise he heard himself saying: “Randy stammers. 
I think Judith will make a better chairman. I 
nominate her.” 

When he sat down Judith poked him in the 
back. 

“Thanks, Chink,’’ she whispered. 

He nodded dumbly, for a feeling of guilt rose 
in him telling him he had nominated her not 
because he wanted her to be elected but because 
he wanted to call attention to himself in the 
hope that someone would nominate him. Surely 
he could win against Randy Randall, who stam- 
mered, and Judith Long, whom no one liked, if 
only someone would nominate him! 

No one did, and the class elected Randy. 

The new chairman took his place beside Miss 
Morgan’s desk, stuttering hardly at all because 
he was so pleased and self-confident. 

The room needed a messenger,-he explained, 
to take notes through the building and to get 
suggestions from the pupils in the other rooms 
about the county fair. 

Someone nominated Teddy 
Malone. 

Chink rose. He reminded his 
classmates that Teddy was noisy 
and would cause commotion 
when he went from room to 
toom. Chink even tiptoed a few 
steps up the aisle so that they 
could see how quietly he would 
move if he were their mes- 
senger. But though he tried 
hard to make them notice him, 
No one nominated him. 


Coralee said with a laugh: 
“Don’t look so mad, Chink!” 


When he sat down he saw that his Spartan 
friends were looking at him curiously. Bob 
seemed angry and Coralee disappointed. He 
turned away from them. He had ambitions, and 
if he expected to make a good start in school 
he had to push his interests. 

Teddy was elected messenger, and the chair- 
man asked for nominations for a special life- 
guard. Each room was to have one life guard to 
police the swimming beach during “County Fair 
Week.” 

Chink slumped in his seat. He could not 
swim a stroke, yet he heard his name called. 
Someone had nominated him! He sat upright, 
acutely conscious that he could not save him- 
self in anything bigger than a tub of water, much 
less anyone else. 

He looked around. Bob had nominated him! 
Bob knew that he could not swim. 

Red Sloan, looking puzzled and embarrassed, 
rose. 

“I’d vote for most anyone but Chink,” he said 
slowly. “He’s my friend and I like him, but 
he can’t swim—no more than a baby can. Be- 
sides he’s as afraid of water as a cat. I nominate 
David; and I hope our room is not embarrassed 
by having a lifeguard who can’t swim.” 

Chink slid lower in his seat, his ears burning 
with embarrassment. Hearing what they said 
hurt his feelings. 

David was chosen lifeguard, and the election 
went on. Chink made no more nominations. He 
was so miserable that he would not look at 
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Then he heard Bob’s voice 
again, nominating him for pres- 
ident of the county-fair com- 
mittee for the room! 

“Just what does he think he’s 
doing?” Chink asked himself 
bitterly. “Having a lot of fun 
at my expense?” 

He squirmed around in his 
seat and faced the window. He 
looked bleakly out over the 
hills, beautiful in the early au- 
tumn colors that were begin- 
ning to show here and there. 
Across the road his dog Vic was 
chasing a rabbit. The rabbit 
plunged into a thicket and out 
of sight. Vic circled the bushes 
yelping. 

Chink jumped. Miss Morgan 
was calling his name sharply. 
Everyone was looking at him as 
if she had called him several 
times. 

She said to him, “As presi- 
dent of our county-fair com- 
mittee, please take the chair 
and ask for a motion to adjourn 
today’s meeting.” 


Chink rose confused. The 
voting was over, and he was 
president! He went through his 
duties in a daze, delighted that 
he had this proof of his school- 
mates’ approval of him to take 
to his mother but mystified as 
to how it had happened and 
why Bob had acted as he had— 
nominating him for office three 
times yet humiliating him by 
trying to make a lifeguard of 
him when he could not even 
swim. 

When school was out the 
other Spartans were waiting for 
him near the swings. When he 
caught sight of Bob among 
them he scowled and ‘his hands 
knotted into fists. He forgot 
that he had been taught to use 
his head to solve his problems. 
He forgot too that his mother 
would not like to hear that he 
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had ended the first day of 
school in a fight. 

Bob called, “Congratulations, 
Mr. President!” 

Chink stopped, but his hands 
stayed clenched, and he still 
scowled. He felt as if he still 
wanted to throw himself on 
Bob and punish him with his 
fists. He still smarted with the 
knowledge that his weakness 
had been exposed to the whole 
room. 

Coralee said with a laugh: 
“Don’t look so mad and dis- 
gusted, Chink! We're your 
friends, even if we didn’t get 
elected and you did.” 

Bob left the group and came 
toward Chink. “I know what's 
the matter, and I’m sorry, 
Chink. But you know you had 
it coming.” 

“What do you mean?” Chink 
asked angrily. 

“You're mad and disgusted 
because I nominated you for 
lifeguard, but what about 
Randy? You know he hates it 
like everything that he stam- 
mers. And Teddy is noisy, but 
he didn’t look very happy when 
you went pussy-footing up the 
aisle showing how quiet you 
could be.” 

“My mother said just this 
morning,” said Chink stubborn- 
ly, “for me to put my best foot 
forward early in the school year 
and make a good reputation for 
myself. I was trying my best 
to do it.” 

The Spartans looked at one 
another uncertainly. 

Chink thought rebelliously: 
“They don’t understand. They 
think I’m awful!” 

His fists clenched tighter, but 
now he did not want to fight 
Bob or anyone else. He thought 
he wanted to go away and nev- 
er see any of them again. 


“Snap out of it, Chink,” Da- 
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1 dis. | vid said gently. “My mom tells 
your me that too. But our mothers 
't get | don't mean for us to get honors 
in any way we can. They want 
came | us to do what’s right and get 
vhat’s | the habit of doing it so that we 
sorry, will show up well. Mom says 
1 had the more we use our better self 
the stronger it grows, just like 
*hink our muscles. But showing 
others in a bad light so we can 
look better is just the opposite 
_ of this. I had a time oe 
bout standing it at first.” 
“So did I,” Andy agreed 
cheerfully. now we've got 
re it straight, why don’t we stop 
at my house and make molasses 
a candy? Grandpa got a fresh jug 
of molasses that is extra special, 
and he said to ask you to come.” 
this “Let's!” cried Coralee and 
Red together. 


‘aa Bob lingered for a time be- 
year side Chink. 
1 for “O. K.?” he asked. “We're 


best still friends?” 
Chink’s fists unclenched. He 


ont grinned. 

“O. K.,” he said. “I sure did 
sly: have a set-down coming, think- 
Chey ing so much about myself and 

being so dumb about Randy and 
but the others I couldn’t even un- 
ight derstand my own mother!” 
ight Laughing, they led the dash 


bet for Andy's kitchen and the mo- 
lasses they were going to turn 
Da- into candy. 
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OST historians agree that 

the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus in 1492 is 
one of the most important his- 
torical events of all time. But 
twenty-one years later occurred 
a discovery that is second in im- 
portance only to that of Colum- 
bus, the discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean by Balboa. 

Vasco Nijfiez de Balboa, to 
give him his full name, was a 
Spanish adventurer. He came 
to the New World in the year 
1501 on a voyage from Cadiz 
with a Spanish explorer named 
Rodrigo de Bastidas. Instead of 
returning to Spain Balboa 
stayed in Hispaniola (now 
known as Haiti), then the lead- 


ing Spanish settlement in the 
New World. 

While there Balboa got into 
debt. To avoid his creditors he 
had himself concealed in a bar- 
rel and loaded on a vessel be- 
longing to another advénturer, 
one named Martin Fernandez 
de Enciso. He accompanied En- 
ciso on an expedition to the 
coast of Panama, where Enciso 
established the settlement of 
Darien in 1510 on the At- 
lantic side of the isthmus. It 
was from this village that Bal- 
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By Roland Rexroth 


boa set forth three years later 
on his perilous land journey 
across what we now call the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Balboa knew that the journey 


MALBOA 


would be difficult and danger- 
ous. Dense forests, rugged 
mountains, deep gorges, and 
hostile Indians were but a few 
of the dangers he would have 
to meet. He selected 190 men 
from his company of Spaniards 
to make the journey with him 
and a number of Indians from 
Darien to act as porters and 
guides. Balboa also took with 
him a number of bloodhounds, 
one of which,-named Leoncico, 
was his companion and body- 
guard. 

The party set out from 
Darien on September 1, 1513. 
After twenty-four days of 
struggle Balboa approached the 
summit of the mountain range 
that forms the backbone of the 
Isthmus of Panama. Leaving 
his followers a little distance 
behind and going forward ac- 
companied by only his dog 
Leoncico, he beheld for the first 
time the vast ocean that he later 
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named the Pacific. 

With his followers Balboa 
then made his way down to the 
shore. Carrying his sword in his 
right hand and the flag of Cas- 
tile in his left, he walked into 
the ocean and claimed the “Sea 
of the South” and all the lands 
that it touched for the Spanish 
crown. 

The one-centesimo Republic 
of Panama stamp that we illus- 
trate shows a portrait of Bal- 
boa. The 21/-centesimos stamp 
shows Balboa and his dog 
Leoncico at the summit of the 
mountain range looking out at 
the ocean. The two-centesimos 
stamp shows Balboa standing 
in the water claiming posses- 
sion of the ocean for Spain. 

Balboa is also shown on 4 
one-cent United States stamp is- 
sued in 1915 in connection with 
the Panama-Pacific Internation- 
al Exhibition at San Francisco. 


Mr. Widget 


(Continued from page 13) 


wish to have the garage cleaned 
up come true, don’t you?” 

“Um, hum,” said Timothy's 
father. “Well, he did a very 
good job for such a small man. 
Looks to me as though he had 
some help.” 

But Timothy said nothing. 

The next day Timothy carried 
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Information, Please 
By Stella Delia Jones 


“Il wish you would tell me,” 
said the frog to the cow, 

“What kind of language do 
you speak anyhow? 

You don’t miaow like a cat 
nor like a dog bark; 
You don’t crow like a cock 
nor sing like a lark; 

You don’t neigh like a horse, 
neither croak as I do— 
How do you talk, cow?” The 
cow said, ‘““Moo-oo.” 


some kindling wood for the old 
lady who lived next door. Then 
he picked up apples, he raked 
the lawn, and whenever he was 
asked if he did the work he 
would reply, “Perhaps Mr. 
Widget did it.” 

_ One morning Timothy went 
out on the porch, and there was 
a big red cart with a card tied 
to the handle that read: “To 
Timothy from Mr. Widget.” 

“Whee! Isn’t this wonder- 
ful?” cried Timothy. “Why, I 
have been so busy being a lieu- 
tenant for Mr. Widget I had 
forgotten all about my wish for 
a cart, but here it is,” and he 
rushed up to the Wishing Tree 
to thank Mr. Widget. 

“Oh, Mr. Widget, thank you 
very much for the beautiful 
cart. Have I been a good lieu- 
tenant?” asked Timothy. 

“That you have, Timothy, 
that you have. You have been 
so good that I asked one of my 
older lieutenants to help me get 
you a cart. You know by now, 
Timothy, that it isn’t always 
easy to make people’s wishes 
come true.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Mr. Widg- 
et. I am going to be very care- 
ful not to wish so much after 


By Nell Holbert 


ERE we are again, ready for our kitchen fun. This month 
we shall need back-to-school lunches, so let’s make sand- 


wiches and cup cakes. 


Cheese Sandwiches 


14 pound cheese 


2 sweet cucumber pickles 


@ Grind cheese and cucumber pickles in a food chopper. Thin 
with mayonnaise dressing and spread on slices of buttered bread. 


Date Sandwiches 


cupful dates 
(chopped fine) 


14 cupful English walnuts 
(chopped fine) 


14 cupful sweet cream 


@ Mix all ingredients together and spread between slices of 


bread. 


Cup Cakes 


14 cupful butter 
YA cupful sugar 

1 egg 

1 cupful cake flour 


1 teaspoonful baking powder 
14 cupful milk 

14 teaspoonful salt 

teaspoonful vanilla 


e@ Sift flour and then measure. Cream butter and sugar. Into this 
creamy consistency beat the eggs. Add the sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with milk. Beat well. Add the vanilla. Pour into 
greased muffin pan and bake in a preheated moderate oven (375° 


F) for about 20 minutes. 


this. Now I think I will go and 
play with my new red cart. I’m 
going to give a ride to the little 
boy who lives next door to me. 
He has been wishing for a 
ride.” 

Then Timothy stopped short 
and laughed and laughed. 
“Why, Mr. Widget, I'll be your 
lieutenant again, won't I?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Widget replied. 


“You can keep right on being 
my lieutenant if you want to.” 

“Oh, I do,” said Timothy. 
“T’ve had so much more fun be- 
ing your lieutenant than I had 
when I just sat and wished for 
things. Well, good-by, Mr. 
Widget. I'll be coming up to 
see you often.” 

“Good-by, Lieutenant Timo- 
thy,” answered Mr. Widget. 
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An Apple for 
Teacher 


By Glenn Morgan 


HIS napkin holder is made from scraps of plywood. A piece 
et of five-ply wood 4 inches long and 214 inches wide makes the 
base. Draw the outlines of two apples the size shown here on 
three-ply wood. Cut out with a coping saw. 
’ Now make two grooves in the base, each groove being made 
wide enough so that one of the plywood apples may be placed on 
edge in it. First outline each groove by drawing two lines along 
each side of the base. Then along each line cut with a saw, holding 
it very carefully at a slight angle and cutting about halfway down 
into the wood the length of the base. (Study the diagram.) With 
a chisel remove the wood from between the saw marks. This 
makes the groove for the apple to rest in. Note that the two 
grooves are tilted at opposite angles. 
Spread a little glue across the bottom edge of the apples and 
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place them in the grooves, 
Drive a small nail in from each 
side (see diagram) to hold the 
apples more firmly in place. Le 


Decorate with enamel paint, 
if you care to. 

Use any other design you care 
to. A ship design would be 
suitable for a letter holder in. 
stead of a napkin holder. 


The Crystal Beads 


(Continued from page 6) 


I’m through with my route, and 
if you haven’t found them by 
then I'll get some of our scout 
troop and we'll take flashlights 
and look again.” He was gone 
before Marta could thank him. 
Marta searched along the 
next block, then up the walk to 
the school building. It was near- 
ly sundown. The playground 
was deserted, and the big brick 
building seemed closed and un- 
friendly. She sat down on the 
steps to rest and to think for a 
minute before starting back. 
The prayer again was in her 
heart. 
Suddenly the door opened be- 
hind her, and Marta looked in- 
to the surprised face of Miss 
Wayne. 


“Why, Marta, what are you 
doing here this late? Haven't 
you been home?” 


“Yes, I’ve been home and— 
I’ve come back.” A strangled 
cry caught in Marta’s throat, 
and she huddled into a forlorn 
little heap. “Miss Wayne, I've 
lost my sister’s beads. I've 
looked every inch of the way, 
and Jimmy Brant helped too. 
We couldn’t find them any- 
where. I guess someone else 
found them first.” Marta looked 
down at the bare gray steps as if 
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trying to see one tiny shining 
crystal. 

There was an aching silence 
while Miss Wayne fumbled in 
her purse. 

“Look, Marta, are these your 
beads?” She held out a shining 
strand. 

With a shrill cry of joy Mar- 
ta jumped to her feet. “O-o- 
o-oh, Miss Wayne, they are, 
They are! Where did you find 
them?” She felt each precious 
bead in unbelief. ‘I can’t ever, 
ever, ever tell you how glad I 
am to have them back again!” 

Miss Wayne smiled happily. 
“Ellen found them by the walk. 
She tried to run and catch you, 
but it began to rain so she 
brought them back to me. I 
tried to call you at home, but 
no one answered your phone, 
so I was going to bring them to 
you on my way home.” 

Marta gave a sigh of relief 
that shook the pink ribbons on 
her hair. She lifted shining eyes 
to Miss Wayne. “I can’t ever 
thank you and Ellen enough.” 
With a happy good-by, she held 
the beads tight against her heart 
and hurried home. 


Barbara was already in her 
room, slipping off her green lin- 
en suit and putting on a house- 
coat when Marta reached home. 
Marta walked into the room 
and carefully laid the glistening 
cluster of beads on Barbara’s 
dresser. 


“There are your crystal beads. 
I wore them this afternoon 
without asking—and I lost 
them! Oh, Barby, I’m awfully 
sorry. I didn’t think” 

With a choking sob Marta 
threw her arms around Barbara. 
Barbara looked down at the 
puzzled, hurt look on her face. 
She put her arms around Marta 
and listened to the whole heart- 

(Turn to next page) 


A Pretty Belt ee You 


By Wini Wooton 
inches 
~ 
VA 
cut 
\ 


HAT could be prettier to wear with a new dress or to 
brighten up a sweater and skirt than this “wreath-of- 
leaves” belt? You will find it is very easy to make and lots of fun. 
You will need small pieces of leather (scrap leather can be 
bought inexpensively at any leather house or school-supply store) 
and three pieces of leather lacing about two yards in length. The 
lacing will be needed to hold the leaves together. 

First select one of the leaf patterns shown above, and with 
your scissors cut out fifteen leather leaves. Then cut a slit at the 
base and top of each leaf, as indicated in the patterns. Next 
measure off eighteen inches on each of the three lengths of lacing. 
Knot the lacings together, and beginning at the knot, braid until 
you have a braid long enough to go around your waist. 

Pass the lacing up through the slit at the base of the leaf and 
down through the slit at the top. (See diagram.) Continue passing 
the lacing through each leaf until you have a wreath that will go 
around your waist. 

Then knot the three loose strands of lacing, and the belt is 
ready to wear. It may be fastened by tying the strands at the front 
and letting them hang. 

The belt would be very pretty made in suede leather, with 
leaves of green or autumn shades and a lacing of darker green 
that will look like a heavy vein. However if you use smooth tool- 
ing leather you will be able to tool veins in the leaves by dampen- 
ing the back of the leather and pressing in the veins with a nutpick. 
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HIS season of the year 
again brings to our mind 
the age-old mystery of bird mi- 
gration. Since we have grown 
to love our feathered friends, 
we desire to know more about 
why they leave their northern 
homes and migrate south. 

Do they move to the south- 
land because of the lack of 
food, or because of the lack of 
protection from the cold, or is 
there some other reason? It 
could be that seasonal migra- 
tion has become a habit with 
some birds, for all birds do not 
migrate. Some stay in their 
northerly homes all winter. 

It could be that the warmer 
zones are the birds’ real home, 
and because of overcrowding 
there they move northward in 
the summer to areas where 
there is less crowding and 
where competition for food is 
less keen. 

Migration of birds brings to 
our mind so many interesting 
points that I’m sure we shall 
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my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
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Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


want to visit our public library 
and read what the books there 
have to tell us about bird migra- 
tion. 


Write your letters about your 
pets to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 am eleven years 
old and in the sixth grade. I take 
WEE Wispom, and since I enjoy 
reading about other children’s pets, 
I want to tell you about my Four-H- 
club Jersey cow, whose name is 
Daisy. 

In May, 1946, my father bought 
me a registered Jersey heifer for 
my Four-H project. When she was 
five months old I won two blue 
ribbons with her, which brought 
me eighteen dollars. When she was 
fifteen months old I entered her in 
the county show, and she won a 
blue ribbon and a grand-champion 
ribbon, which brought me the sum 
of fifteen dollars. When she was 
twenty months old I entered her in 
the Northeast Mississippi Livestock 
Show in which she won a red rib- 
bon, making more money for me. I 
am buying bonds with the money I 


Street 

City 
My name 

Street 

City 


have won from my Four-H-club 
panes and this is my coll 


fund.—Wilma Ann Mitchell, 


The Crystal Beads 


(Continued from page 29) 


breaking story. 

“And after the first few min- 
utes,” Marta finished sadly, “no 
one paid any attention to the 
beads. They never saw the 
magic!” 

They were quiet for a mo- 
ment with their own thoughts. 

“You learned a lot of lessons 
this first week of school, didn’t 
you?” Barbara said as she gave 
Marta a loving squeeze of for- 
giveness. 

“Yes, I did.” Marta smiled 
ruefully. “And, Barby, the 
homework was the hardest of 
all.” 

Barbara chuckled under- 
standingly while over on the 
dresser the crystal beads shone 
with a new reflected light. 


+ 


Sunshine Flowers 
(Continued from page 11) 


“It doesn’t hurt to give things 
away,” she thought with sur- 
prise, “and I thought it would.” 

When Beth walked home af- 
ter school she looked up at 
Jane’s window again. There she 
saw her pink flower in the win- 
dow sill, nodding it’s head. 

At home her mother called 
her into the kitchen. “I see one 
of your flowers is gone, Beth,” 
she said. 

“I gave it to Jane,” said Beth. 
“She’s sick, and I wanted to 
cheer her up.” 

“That's what I thought,” said 
Beth’s mother. “I went down to 
the greenhouse to get you a sut- 
prise. Look in my shopping 
basket.” 
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Beth could hardly believe her 
eyes. Inside the shopping basket 
were four little red pots just 
alike, and inside one of them 
was a package of flower seeds. 

“Oh, thank you, Mother,” 
cried Beth. “Now I can grow 
my own flowers, and—and I can 
give them away to people who 
are ill. I guess that is what 
you meant when you called them 
my ‘sunshine flowers.’ They 
were meant to give happiness.” 


+ 


Duck Feathers and 
the Knitted Mask 


(Continued from page 10) 


good for him, and make him 
happy. I don’t guess anyone has 
to tell you how beautiful the 
world is for folks that are happy 
and how dull and dark it is for 
folks that ain’t. Where’d you 
say your pa and your grandpa 
are?” 

Mrs. Caudle’s heartiness did 
something for Alex. The,whirl- 
ing inside of her stopped. She 
could do as her neighbor said, 
cook good things for her father 
and grandfather and act happy, 
even if she carried a heaviness 
inside that would not go until 
people knew, as she knew, that 
her father had nothing to do 
with the robberies. 


She waved her hand toward 


the orchard. “They’re cleaning 
the brush from under the trees 
—and thank you for the eggs. 
Thank you, Mrs. Caudle, for 
everything!” 

She wanted Mrs. Caudle to 
tell her father and grandfather 
what had happened. They need- 
ed to know, but she herself 
would have found the telling 
too hard. 


(To be continued ) 


Copyright 1948 by Erma and Vera 
Waltner 


Seashore Puzzle 


By Eleanor Hammond 
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OW many things that 

you would be likely to 
see at the beach can you find 
in the checkerboard squares? 
You have found each thing 
when you have spelled out 
the name with the letters in 
the squares. You may start in 
any square you wish and 
move from it to any other 
square that touches it. You 
may move up, down, side- 
ways, or diagonally, but you 
must not skip across squares. 


Do You Know Your 
Kings? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


1. What king can never be 
captured but yet must be guard- 
ed carefully or all is lost? 

2. What king caused every- 
thing he touched to turn to 
gold? 

3. What is the king of the 
jungle? 

4. What king was head of 
the Knights of the Round Table 
in Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King”? 

5. Who was the 
king? 

6. What king called for his 
fiddlers three? 

7. For:what king was Da- 
vid called upon to play his 
harp? 

8. What metal is called 
king of metals? 

9. What king captured Je- 


“wise” 


rusalem and carried the He- 


brews into captivity in Babylon? 
10. What English king au- 


thorized a translation of the Bi- 
ble that is called by his name? 


ot 


My Favorite Fruits 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


I like a pretty tree that bears 

White blossoms that turn into 

I’m fond of willows, oaks, and 
beeches, 

But even more a tree with 

How I enjoy in summertime 

A cooling drink that’s made of 

I’m always ‘glad when autumn 

comes, 

For that’s the time of purple 

I eat more apple jelly since 

My mother flavors it with 

I like all sorts of fruits and ber- 
ries, 

But best of all are Grandpa’s 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Candy Land 
By Dolena Ward (8 years) 
Blanchard, Mich. 


There was once a little girl who 
always wanted to go to Candy 
Land. 

Her mommy said to her one day: 
“Isabelle, I am going downtown. 
I want you to stay at home and 
go to bed” 

Isabelle did not like to go to bed, 
but just then she thought: “I know! 
I can go to Candy Land!” 

So she called on Little Old Man 
to take her to Candy Land. 

Off they went very fast. 

Soon they came to Candy Land. 
Oh, how good the candy looked! 

Isabelle ate and ate until her 
tummy got fuller and fuller and 
fuller and—ow! She had an awful 
tummy-ache. 

“Oh, my! Ow! Ow! Take me 
home, Little Old Man,” she cried. 

Off they went, and when she got 
home she landed right in her little 
bed. 

When Mommy came in soon she 
said, “Why, Isabelle, you must have 
had a nice sleep.” 

“Oh, yg I went to 
Candy Land.” 

And to this day the little girl’s 
mommy thinks it was a dream. 
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My Steamboat 
_ By Michael Dorey (10 years) 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 


When I’m as big as Mr. Dee 
I'll take my steamboat out to sea. 


When I see all I want to see 
I'll come back happy-as can be. 


And when I’m back and in my bed 
The steamboat will sail through my 
head. 


And in the morning—what to see? 
My steamboat there awaiting me! 
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My Yellow Butterfly 
By Annette Baker (7 years) 
Heidelberg, Germany 


I caught a yellow butterfly; 
Its wings were soft as snow. 

It was a lovely thing to see, 
And so I let it go. 
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A Tribute to Mother 
By Barbara Barrer (12 years) . 
Miami, Fla. 


There are many, many lovely 
things, 
But none can quite compare 
With a mother’s love, a mother’s 
smile, 
And a mother’s tender care. 


My heart is filled with special love, 
With deep devotion too, 

As I look upon the happy days, 
Dear Mother, spent with you. 


I must obey my mother; 
She loves me all the day. 
She has patience with me in my 
faults 
And teaches me to pray. 
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School Days 
By Donna Neely (9 years) 
Landisburg, Pa. 


Vacation days are over, 
And school has now begun. 
We hate to see the summer go; 
We had a lot of fun. 


We swam and waded in the creek 
And hiked up o’er the hill; 
We gathered flowers by the bunch 
And heard the birdies trill. 


We hate to see the summer go, 
But school days bring fun too; 
I’m sure that youll agree with 
me— 
You and you and you! 


Oh to Go to School Again! 
By Carolyn Rhodes (9 years) 
Angwin, Calif. 


It’s awful just to stay at home 
With so much extra time; 

I thought I'd use a little now 
To make you up a rhyme. 


I’ve done a little studying 
Of arithmetic and such, 
Some reading and some spelling; 
But not so very much! 


I've listened to the radio 
And read and played some too, 
But I'll be glad to go to school 
again— 
Now really wouldn’t you? 


+ 


A Friend 
By Virginia Delfs (11 years) 
Lakewood, Ohio 
God is with me every moment 
Each happy hour night and day. 
He is my guide to righteous doings; 
He is my guard, keeps harm 


away. 


I turn to Him when I’m in need 

Of comfort in a time of woe. 

God gives me strength, God gives 
me courage 

To live the lovely life I know! 
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The Autumn Leaves 
By Dorothy Jean McAfee 
(9 years) 
Edgerton, Alta., Canada 


The autumn leaves are falling 
down, 

All yellow, red, and golden brown. 

The squirrels are scampering to 
find nuts 

To store them in their little huts. 

Watch them scampering round and 
round 

From the treetops to the ground! 
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Sleepy Kitten 
By Merna Mae Fuller (11 years) 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


My kitten sleeps with her paws 
turned under; 

What does she dream about, I 
wonder ? 

Is it a bowl of yellow cream, 

Or is it a mouse that makes girls 
scream ? 

It may be a fish in the fish bowl, 

A ball of string, or a mouse’s hole. 

Whatever she dreams, my kitten is 


bent 
On looking nice and being content. 


Camping 
By Elizabeth Ann Kehr 
(10 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


I love to camp in the mountains 
By the brooks and rocks and foun- 
tains. 


I love the sky, such a beautiful blue, | 


And flowers and trees so lovely too. 


I pa the setting and rising sun 

And the mountains, whose stories 
have never been told; 

I love the moon and the stars so 
clear 

And the birds and honeybees so 
dear. 


I love to sleep on the ground at 
night, 

With the stars above shining so 
bright; 

I 7 the fir and the pine trees 


And the moon, which looks like a 
golden ball. 


The Stars 
By Lee Miller (9 years) 
Lando, S. C. 


The stars up in the 

Look like litle angels - 

Flying around with little flashlights, 

Watching over us all through the 
night. 


In the morning 

en the sun comes up 
They are still there 
Watching over us. 


Editor’s Note 


W bat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least thr 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had. his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“The Candy Shop,” sent in by 
Donna Daniels and published in 
May WEE WISDOM, was first 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
in “Singing and Playing: The Be- 
ginners’ Book of the Oxford 
Piano Course.” 
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Summer Is Over 
By Karen Dalrymple (7 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


Summer is over, and school has 
begun; 

I'll meet all my playmates and have 
some more fun. 

I'll tell of my trip to the mountains 
and see 

If anyone notices the scar on my 


knee, 
Where I slipped in the mud while 
watching a fish 
And came down kerplunk! on an 
old broken dish. 


God Bless Everything 
By Donald Reichardt (9 years) 
Emporia, Kans. 


God bless the land, 
God bless the sea; 

God bless everyone, 
God bless me. 


God bless the dark, 
God bless the light; 

He wants us to do the things 
That are right. 


God bless large things 
And things that are small. 
No one should do bad things— 
No one at all. 


Sunday School 
By Delores Nadine Kauffman 
(10 years) 
Mattawana, Pa. 


I am glad when we comie to Sunday 
school; 
There we learn the Golden Rule. 


We sing songs and pray 
And learn more of God's way. 


We learn many other good things 
too 
And lots of better things to do. 


I am glad when we come to Sun- 
day school, 

For there we learn the Golden 
Rule. 


Summer 
By Louise Tucker (7 years) 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


I'm glad that summer’s here at 
last; 
The winter seemed so long. 
Now the birds are flying past 
Singing their sweet songs. 
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Disappointment 
By Helen Murphy (6 years) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Under the soft willow tree 

There sat little me. 

I said how-do-you-do to the birds 
in the tree, 

But nobody said how-do-you-do to 
me, 
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Candy Land 
By Dolena Ward (8 years) 
Blanchard, Mich. 


There was once a little girl who 
always wanted to go to Candy 
Land. 

Her mommy said to her one day: 
“Isabelle, I am going downtown. 
I want you to stay at home and 
go to bed.” 

Isabelle did not like to go to bed, 
but just then she thought: “I know! 
I can go to Candy Land!” 

So she called on Little Old Man 
to take her to Candy Land. 

Off they went very fast. 

Soon they came to Candy Land. 
Oh, how good the candy looked! 

Isabelle ate and ate until her 
tummy got fuller and fuller and 
fuller and—ow! She had an awful 
tummy-ache. 

“Oh, my! Ow! Ow! Take me 
home, Little Old Man,”’ she cried. 

Off they went, and when she got 
— she landed right in her little 

d. 

When Mommy came in soon she 
said, “Why, Isabelle, you must have 


had a nice sleep. 

“Oh, ng ae I went to 
Candy Land.” 

And to this day the little girl’s 
mommy thinks it was a dream. 
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My Steamboat 
By Michael Dorey (10 years) 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 


When I'm as big as Mr. Dee 
I'll take my steamboat out to sea. 


When I see all I want to see 
I'll come back happy as can be. 


And when I’m back and in my bed 
The steamboat will sail through my 
head, 


And in the morning—what to see? 
My steamboat there awaiting me! 
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My Yellow Butterfly 


By Annette Baker (7 years) 
Heidelberg, Germany 


I caught a yellow butterfly; 
Its wings were soft as snow. 

It was a lovely thing to see, 
And so I let it go. 
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A Tribute to Mother 
By Barbara Barrer (12 years) . 
Miami, Fla. 


There are many, many lovely 
things, 
But none can quite compare 
With a mother’s love, a mother’s 
smile, 
And a mother’s tender care. 


My heart is filled with special love, 
With deep devotion too, 

As I look upon the happy days, 
Dear Mother, spent with you. 


I must obey my mother; 
She loves me all the day. 
She has patience with me in my 
faults 
And teaches me to pray. 


School Days 
By Donna Neely (9 years) 
Landisburg, Pa. 


Vacation days are over, 
And school has now begun. 
We hate to see the summer go; 
We had a lot of fun. 


We swam and waded in the creek 
And hiked up o’er the hill; 
We gathered flowers by the bunch 
And heard the birdies trill. 


We hate to see the summer go, 
But school days bring fun too; 
I'm sure that youll agree with 
me— 
You and you and you! 


Oh to Go to School Again! 
By Carolyn Rhodes (9 years) 
Angwin, Calif. 

It’s awful just to stay at home 
With so much extra time; 

I thought I'd use a little now 

To make you up a rhyme. 


I've done a little studying 
Of arithmetic and such, 
Some reading and some spelling; 
But not so very much! 


I've listened to the radio 
And read and played some too, 
But I'll be glad to go to school 
again— 


Now really wouldn’t you? 
+ 


A Friend 
By Virginia Delfs (11 years) 
Lakewood, Ohio 
God is with me every moment 
Each happy hour night and day. 
He is my guide to —_—- doings; 
He is my guard, keeps harm 


away. 


I turn to Him when I'm in need 

Of comfort in a time of woe. 

God gives me strength, God gives 
me courage 

To live the lovely life I know! 


The Autumn Leaves 
By Dorothy Jean McAfee 


(9 years) 
Edgerton, Alta,, Canada 


The autumn leaves are falling 
down, 

All yellow, red, and golden brown. 

The squirrels are scampering to 
find nuts 

To store them in their little huts. 

Watch them scampering round and 
round 

From the treetops to the ground! 
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Sleepy Kitten 
By Merna Mae Fuller (11 years) 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


My kitten sleeps with her paws 
turned under; 

What does she dream about, I 
wonder ? 

Is it a bowl of yellow cream, 

Or is it a mouse that makes girls 
scream ? 

It may be a fish in the fish bowl, 

A ball of string, or a mouse’s hole. 

Whatever she dreams, my kitten is 
bent 

On looking nice and being content. 
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Camping 
By Elizabeth Ann Kehr 
(10 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


I love to camp in the mountains 

By the brooks and rocks and foun- 
tains. 

I love the sky, such a beautiful blue, 

And flowers and trees so lovely too. 


I love the setting and rising sun 

_ _ of gold 

And the mountains, whose stories 
have never been told; 

I love the moon and the stars so 
clear 

And the birds and honeybees so 
dear. 


I love to sleep on the ground at 
night, 

With the stars above shining so 
bright; 

I love the fir and the pine trees 
tall 

And the moon, which looks like a 
golden ball. 


The Stars 
By Lee Miller (9 years) 
Lando, S. C. 


The stars up in the 

Look like little angels 

Flying around with little flashlights, 

Watching over us all through the 
night. 


In the morning 

When the sun comes up 
They are still there 
Watching over us. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the numbér it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work. pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had. his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“The Candy ~— sent in by 
Donna Daniels and published in 
May WEE WISDOM, was first 

ublished by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
in “Singing and Playing: The Be- 
ginners’ Book of the Oxford 

Piano Course.” 


Summer Is Over 


By Karen (7 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


Summer is over, and~school has 
begun; 

I'll meet all my playmates and have 
some more fun. 

I'll tell of my trip to the mountains 
and see 

If anyone notices the scar on my 


knee, 

Where I slipped in the mud while 
watching a fish 

And came down kerplunk! on an 
old broken dish. 


God Bless Everything 
By Donald Reichardt (9 years) 
Emporia, Kans. 

God bless the land, 
God bless the sea; 


God bless everyone, 
God bless me. 


God bless the dark, 
God bless the light; 

He wants us to do the things 
That are right. 


God bless large things 
And things that are small. 
No one should do bad things— 
No one at all. 


Sunday School 
By Delores Nadine Kauffman 
(10 years) 
Mattawana, Pa. 


I am glad when we come to Sunday 
school; 
There we learn the Golden Rule. 


We sing songs and pray 
And learn more of God’s way. 


We learn many other good things 
too 
And lots of better things to do. 


I am glad when we come to Sun- 
day school, 

For there we learn the Golden 
Rule. 


Summer 
By Louise Tucker (7 years) 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


I'm glad that summer's here at 
last; 
The winter seemed so long. 
Now the birds are flying past 
Singing their sweet songs. 


Disappointment 
By Helen Murphy (6 years) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Under the soft willow tree 

There sat little me. 

I said how-do-you-do to the birds 
in the tree, 

But nobody said how-do-you-do to 
me, 
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Designed by Jane Chambers 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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your paper doll for-this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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The Little Raccoon 
That Bragged Too 
Soon 


(Continued from page 15) 


beneath. The dog had caught 
the tip end of his tail between 
his teeth! 

“Don’t worry, Ringo,” Skip- 
py yelled. “He’s just a playful 
pup. I'll jump right over in your 
tree and try to pull you up or 
drop a nut down on his head. 
How happy he would be to pull 
a ring right off your tail and 
leave you only three!” 

Ringo heard him chuckle, and 
he heard a nut whiz by; and as 
the pup let go and ran, he 
breathed a thankful sigh and 
slowly climbed back down the 
tree. “I’m going home,” he said, 
“and after this when it is light 
I'm going to stay in bed. Your 
tail is pretty, Skippy, and it’s 
very handy too, though it would 
look as queer on me as mine 


would look on you. And you're — 


so quick, I envy you the way 
you bounce about. It was aw- 
fully nice of you to come and 
help me out. I’m sorry I must 
say good-by.”” His steps began 
to lag. “From now on I'll re- 
member that it doesn’t pay to 
brag.” 

Copyright 1948 by the author 


Answers to Puzzles 
Seashore Puzzle 

Sea. Seal. Sand. Shell. Ship. 
Waves. Fish. Boat. Gull. 


Do You Know Your Kings? 
1. The king in the game of chess. 
2. King Midas. 3. The lion. 4. King 
Arthur. 5. King Solomon. 6. King 
Cole. 7. King Saul. 8. Gold. 9. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 10. James I. 


My, Favorite Fruits 


1. Pears. 2. Peaches. 3.-Lime. 4. 
Plums. 5. Quince. 6. Cherries. 


Two Books about a Pioneer Boy 
and His Family 


As the days grow shorter and the weather cooler, 
you will begin spending more time indoors, and you 


will enjoy rereading your favorite books as well as. 


exploring new ones. Two books that you will find 
interesting and exciting are JET‘S ADVENTURES 
and JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY, stories of 
pioneer days in America, written by Bula Hahn, a 
descendant of pioneers. 


Jet’s Adventures 


From their home in the blue- 
grass country to an unsettled 
region hundreds of miles to the 
_west, traveled the Stockwells 
with several other families in 
one long caravan of covered 
wagons. And here began the 
adventures of twelve-year-old 
Jet Stockwell and his sister 
Sarah. You will want to follow them on their difficult 
but exciting journey to their faraway homesite, 
where new problems and new adventures awaited 
this courageous pioneer family. 


Jet and the New 
Country 


Getting settled in this strange 
wilderness worked many hard- 
ships upon the whole Stockwell 
family, but there was also a 
happy side to this new way of 
life, as Jet and Sarah soon dis- ay. 
covered. They found time to 
ride their pony, to make friends a 
with an Indian family close by, 
to visit now and then with some 
friends of the covered-wagon journey, and later to 
attend school, the first one to be established in the 
new country. Don't miss this delightful story. 


These books appeal to boys and girls eight to thirteen 
years old. Order copies for yourself or for some little 
friend. They make lovely birthday gifts. They are illus- 
trated and beautifully bound in red cloth. . 


It you haven't read these books you will want to order 
them now as a new series of Jet stories begins in the 
December number of WEE WISDOM. 


JET tue 
| NEW, COUNTERS 
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PRICE $1 A COPY 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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BLUE BEAUTY 


by Caroline Young 


Dale Norton wanted a bicycle, and the one 
he especially wanted was in the window of 
Mr. Seamer’s store. The trouble was that 
Dale couldn’t afford to buy the “Blue 
Beauty” (as he called it to himself) until he 
got a job, and he couldn’t get the job he had 
in mind unless he got the bicycle! You will 
want to read about how things worked out 


for Dale in a way he never would have 


expected them to. 


WHEN MAN LISTENS 
by Bula Hahn 


“Many years ago Judah was a rich and pros- 
perous nation. But its people had grown 
careless in their duty toward God. They 
thought more of their wealth and posses- 
sions than they did about the God who had 
prospered them.” What happened to the 
people of Judah when their enemies, the 
Assyrians, marched against them? Don’t for- 
get to read this exciting Bible story! 


These are just a few of the wonderful things to look for in the October issue 
of WEE WISDOM, planned to help you have lots of fun and give you new 
ideas for Halloween joy. And if a friend of yours has a birthday coming up, 
you couldn't find a better gift—a whole year of WEE WISDOM for just $1. 


Wee 


917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


HALLOWEEN COMES TO DAVID 
by Lawrent Lee 


This will be the Halloween issue, you know, 
and the Spartan story this month is about 
what happened to David’s father’s prize ap- 
ples on the night before Halloween. Some 
of the boys were planning to sneak into the 
cellar and steal the apples that David's fa- 
ther was saving to exhibit at the county fair, 
and if Charley Brewer hadn’t warned David 


in time—but then you'll want to read how © | 


“Halloween Comes to David”! 


THE GOOD GHOSTS OF GILMORE 
by Catherine Urban 


This is a different kind of ghost story about 
what happened on Halloween when Barney 
White got an idea that it would be more fun 
to be “good ghosts” than bad ones. All the 
boys joined in and thought of things that 
good ghosts might do to liven up their town 
of Gilmore, and the things they did really 
surprised a lot of people, especially old man 
Carroll! 
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